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TEACHING FOR WHAT? DOUGLAS & eae 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Arrer a convocation in which the recent Yale Plan 
had been duly explained and demonstrated I heard, as 
we were leaving the hall, one student ask another, 
“Well, what does it get you?” The second student 
replied with amazing alacrity, “Why, an education, 
of course!” 

I have thought of this question and this answer a 
great deal. The question is a prevalent one. The 
first student represents the dominant group. Teach- 
ing in his estimation is to impart the means of earning 
A college curriculum leads to an acquaint- 
ance with some process of winning bread, plying some 
vocation, amassing wealth or trying to, and being what 
the citizenry ealls a useful and successful American. 
The second student represents the minority group. 
Teaching to him is to ineuleate wisdom and to eulti- 
vate personality. A eurriculum has no necessary con- 
nection with a voeation. The student wants to steep 
himself in our eultural heritage; he wants, as Matthew 
Arnold said, to know “the best that has been thought 
and said in the world”; he wants to be able to analyze 
complex situations of whatever sort and to draw con- 


a living. 


clusions with confidence. Most of all, he wants a 
highly developed mentality. He wants to be a man, 
not, as Ruskin would have it, an “animated tool.” 
“Such an education,” says President Hollinshead of 
Coe College, “is difficult to get and difficult to give, 
but it is the only education which has real value to 
the individual and to society. All else is a mere 
‘training’ of the mind or hand, which may have eco- 
nomic value at a particular time and in a particular 
place, but which provides the individual with no per- 
manent resources to command.” 

The conflict in educational aims here suggested is a 
comparatively recent phenomenon. From the ancient 
world and filtering through the Middle Ages with some 
modifications came the studies now known as the Lib- 
eral Arts. The purpose of a course of study in the 
liberal arts was to develop. good members of society. 
Society was composed of free men. The liberal arts 
were arts for the liberated and those who pursued 
them had ample time to study and enjoy them. The 
slaves and the serfs did the work. Education was the 
privilege of a limited aristocracy. Even if one trained 
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for a specific profession, the course was most delib- 
erate. Medieval universities required ten years for 
theology, eight for law, and seven for medicine. 

The efficacy of the so-called liberal-arts education 
was unquestioned until the 18th century and unchal- 
lenged until the 19th. With the surge of democracy 
practical questions were brought forth by practical 
men. “Why,” they asked, “persecute a man destined 
to lay bricks all his life with ablative absolutes, non 
sequiturs, and undistributed middles?” It will be 
recalled that at this time numerous institutions known 
as working men’s colleges were founded by self-made 
men wherein no impractical subjects were to be 
taught—no religion, no politics, and no “merely lit- 
erary subjects.” 

It was here that the dichotomy arose—courses on 
the one hand, with a direct applied occupational pur- 
pose and, on the other hand, courses whose aim was 
the perfection of the mind. People fell to debating, 
and they have been debating and experimenting ever 
since. Under some pressure of attack the adherents 
to the liberal-arts program made eloquent statements 
in support of their theories. Cardinal Newman was 
one of the greatest champions of the liberal-arts train- 
ing with the Oxford stamp. According to Newman a 
university is a gathering place of great minds. The 
function of a university is primarily to teach and 
share knowledge. If its function, he said, is to dis- 
cover new knowledge (that is, do research), there is 
no reason why a university should have any students 
at all. Knowledge, however, must be assimilated to 
become valuable, and the assimilation becomes com- 
plete only after new facts are related to old facts 
already in one’s possession. The result of such assimi- 
lation Newman called “enlargement”; today we call 
it “integration.” Pieces of unrelated information, 
however numerous, Newman said, or mastery of facts, 
however intricate, will not insure education. Facts 
are only the beginning of the educative process. Men- 
tal perfection is like physical perfection, for just as 
a body is fit, so is a mind fit for any challenge which 
may arise. Newman’s point of view is, by and large, 
one that cannot easily be set aside. 

Matthew Arnold was the champion of the culture 
of Greece and Rome. His slogan was “the best that 
has been thought and said in the world.” The “best,” 
he maintained, included materials in all fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor and from all ages including the pres- 
ent. In practice, however, Arnold’s “best” was 
largely drawn from the literary classies of the an- 
cient world. Arnold’s ideal was the Greek ideal of 
symmetry, wherein all parts are subordinated to the 
whole and wherein no one part assumes a dispropor- 
tionate share of emphasis. The anticipated result of 
Arnold’s system would be a generation of cultured 
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gentlemen. It was to be through culture that sogiy) 
misunderstandings, international animosities, religioys 
and racial intolerance would be eliminated. Culture 
gentlemen would be above raising their voices, pullin, 
hair, and threatening with brass knuckles or atonj; 
bombs. These men would be emotionally poised, dig. 
nified, and intellectually nourished on those thing 
which time has approved of. These converted Philis. 
tines (his name for the newly rich businessman) wou) 


save his country and the world at large from being | 
provincial—that state of mind which exalts th | 


familiar because one does not know anything else ty 
compare it to—nation, state, town, college, fraternity, 
church sect, local band, and local hero. Arnold pro. 
posed completely objective views and. comparative 


methods. The appeal of humane letters, the backbone | 
of his theory, he was confident, would never wane, | 
Letters satisfy, he said, a eraving in all men to relate | 
what we know to our sense for beauty and our sens |” 
for conduct. Science is, he said, emotionally cold, but, | 7 


as long as human nature is what it is, the appeal «. 
humane letters will remain irresistible. This last 
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point, naturally, is debatable, but Arnold’s ideas are | 


still provocative. UNESCO is trying to do what 
Arnold would have liked to see done, and books en- 
phasizing a cultural solution of international dishar- 
mony appear with consistent regularity. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, known to a former generi- 


tion as Darwin’s bulldog, was Arnold’s most formid- | ~ 


able opponent in debate, and yet the two were not » 
diametrically opposed as is often thought. Huxley 
said that Arnold’s “best that has been thought ani 








said” was too narrow because Arnold did not includ 
science. Arnold replied that he had no intention of 
excluding science. Arnold said that Huxley in eu- 
phasizing science and modern languages was running 
into a fatal specialization. 
had no intention of excluding literature from any of 
his curricula. 

Huxley likened life to a game. The laws of the 
physical universe are the rules of the game. Break 
a law of nature and one pays the consequences, ani 
there is no remittance for ignorance. Education, 2 


cording to Huxley, is “learning the rules of this | ~ 


mighty game.” For this, said Huxley, physics, chew- 


istry, biology, physiology, and such matters are 0! } 


more concern to a student than Aristophanes ani 
Menander, and, if one cannot do both, it would be 


better to give up the literature in preference to the | 


science. Bear in mind that Huxley believed in a |ib- 


eral education, but he claimed that it could be effected | 


through the sciences just as well as, if not better that, 


Huxley replied that he 7 





through the so-called arts. 
But Huxley had no idea where his program was (0 


goe Huxley had no idea of giving college credit for | 
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a practicum in carding sheep or casting flies. How- 
ever, the practical note in Huxley’s program was mag- 
nified. It eaught fire. Today there are practical 
courses in things ranging all the way from pharmacy 
to making butter, Some institutions have become 
frankly vocational; others are half so; few have re- 
mained entirely free from the contagion. 

The emphasis on the vocational aspects of collegiate 
instruction is, it seems to me, definitely overblown. 
Let us review one or two of the contributing causes. 
First of all it is evident that most of the young people 
who are clamoring for admission to college are first- 
generation college people. They have no college tra- 
| dition behind them and no background in what is 
generally designated as culture. Their conception of 
college has been gained from the outside looking in. 
Parents have had a struggle, and they want to make 
things easier for their children. They have money 
to invest in an easier road to success. “Go to college,” 
they say, “and insure yourself of a good job.” These 
parents have no notion of wasting their money. 
Hence they insist that their children study to be 
something. Just what that something is does not 
matter much, so long as it has a definite name and 
leads to a good salary. Then parents go about say- 
ing, “My boy is going to be an engineer!” “My boy 
is going to be a chemist!” Disgrace falls upon the 
lad who cannot make up his mind. I have known 
parents to withdraw their support if a boy could not 
decide what he wanted to be. I have heard parents 
apologize to other parents that their boy was taking 
liberal arts because he had not “found himself.” I 
have heard students apologize for the same reason. 
I have heard people on the street say to a student, 
“T hear you are going to college. What are you going 
to be, an engineer or a chemist?” There would be con- 
sternation unbounded, if a boy should reply, “I might 
be either or both, but first of all I am getting an 
education so that I can be an intelligent man.” 

Another factor which stimulates vocationalism is 
the prevalent feeling of insecurity. As a compensa- 
tion for this sense of insecurity money becomes of 
first concern, There must be money to insure an 
accustomed standard of living, money to join the 
right clubs, money to vacation at the right resorts, 
money to dress well and eat well, money to keep up 
with the Joneses who have just bought a new car. 
People cannot afford to take a chance on a curriculum 
which is not foolproof in landing a job. In a land 
of vaunted freedom people are beset by fear. They 
are afraid of what Carlyle a hundred years ago called 
the “hell of the English,” that is, the terror of not 
succeedings “Sure,” one student said to me, “I like 
liberal arts; I like literature; but, my gosh, I’ve got 
to make a living!” Of course the student has for- 
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gotten that jobs are of infinite variety and the stand- 
ard curricula lead but to a few of them. He has 
forgotten that a liberal-arts program does lead to 
jobs. As a matter of fact there are so many different 
sorts of openings that a student cannot know long in 
advance where his opportunity will be, and he must 
exercise some patience. But thousands of students 
have been graduated from liberal-arts colleges for 
years and years, and the records of their alumni show 
few paupers and many distinguished men. 

In turn, these attitudes have served to distort values 
in the student mind. If one is working in order to 
land a job, then grades take on a commercial value. 
Grades are fought for. Students sell their souls for 
them. Grades are one of the most important and 
serious considerations of college life. Accomplish- 
ment is valued in terms of what by hook and by 
crook the student has amassed in the registrar’s book. 
“What of your education?” asks an employer. “See 
my grades,” says the student; and, unfortunately, 
both seem satisfied. It would never do to suggest that 
grades are practically worthless in gauging what 
Newman called “enlargement of mind,” that what 
really counts is the personal benefit one derives from 
a course, and that often these intangibles are beyond 
the pale of human measurement. 

I do not mean to imply that the liberal-arts pro- 
gram is dead or even doomed. The Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton plans show faith and confidence. 
Columbia last year published a book setting forth the 
achievement of the general-education program in 
Columbia College during the past twenty-five years. 
Hundreds of small denominational colleges are still 
offering their versions of a liberal education and there 
have been plenty of takers. But all these are a minor- 
ity. Many large institutions, teeming with multifari- 
ous curricula, have been prone to treat a liberal-arts 
program casually. Few there are indeed who are will- 
ing to demonstrate their faith in an education with- 
out vocational commitments. 

There are people who charge that the liberal-arts 
program has had its chance and has failed. These 
accusers point to the world as it is with its economic 
fears, its social intolerance, its threat of war, its 
material waste, its scandals and divorces, its vulgar 
amusements, its sensational movies, and its sentimental 
soap operas. It is hardly fair to lay all this to the 
failure of a liberal-arts education. The world is 
dogged by failure, and it is quite true that a product 
of the liberal training may be very stupid, whereas a 
technical man may be highly educated. It is to be 
noted, however, that as a rule those who have ideals, 
those who deplore vulgarity, those who plan a brighter 
future are men who are liberally educated. 














Sa 


The challenge to the liberal arts—world literature, 
world music, philosophy, the social sciences, and the 
pure sciences—is greater than ever before. It has a 
great function to perform, but, whatever it does, it is 
bound to be overshadowed because its objectives are 
obscured by confusion. Most citizens, most students, 
and many faculty people do not understand what the 
liberal arts attempt to do. The time has come for a 
clarification. The time has come when people must 
realize that not every course offered within the ivied 
walls educates, nor is every professor an educator. 


hweme es... .. 
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Training for a vocation is one thing. It is very neces. | 
sary, but it is not necessarily an education. It should } 
not be rewarded with the traditional academic degre: | 
but with some other form of suitable recognition, | 
Education is another thing. It attempts to train the | 
mind to function clearly; it attempts to establish | 
breadth of outlook; it attempts to tap the cultur|] 
heritage of the world; it attempts to fathom the com. | 
plexities of the present day; it attempts to instil high é 
ideals for gracious living. This I think is what we | 
are teaching for. 





THE SITUATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


THE problems of secondary education for all, which 
were discussed in these columns, November 8, 1947, 
are not the only ones that are occupying the attention 
of English educators in this period of transition. The 
English universities, like those in the United States, are 
overcrowded and in some the enrollments are double 
those of the prewar years. This is due, of course, to 
the provisions made for exservice men and women 
and the increased number of younger secondary-school 
graduates. The facilities are everywhere overtaxed 
and it is difficult to find suitable additional personnel 
for the teaching staffs, particularly in the sciences. 
As in the United States it is expected that the enroll- 
ments will ultimately become stabilized at a higher 
figure than ever before. Suggestions have already 
been made that the number of students should be 
inereased by 50 per cent or even be doubled. At the 
same time there is a strong feeling that the numbers 
in any one university should not exceed 5,000; the 
University of London, because of the special nature 
of its organization, would be an exception. A num- 
ber of studies have already appeared which prove 
that there are far more young men and women with 
ability to profit from higher education than had been 
supposed; these would enrich the intellectual and eco- 
nomic resources of the country if funds were provided 
to enable them to enter for university studies. 

There is considerable hesitation, however, about ex- 
panding the curricular provisions of the universities 
by the addition of courses which are not considered to 
be suitable for university study. A great deal of the 
instructions found in an American college or univer- 
sity is provided by technical colleges or by a system 
of apprenticeships and examinations conducted by 
professional or semiprofessional bodies, which confer 
licenses to practice. 

It is in the light of this situation that the proper 
functions of a university are being discussed. There 


is general agreement that teaching and research—the 
dissemination and advancement of knowledge—shouli 
be the major, if not the only, function, but within 
areas that should be limited. Only rarely is it sug. 
gested that the university should become a service 
station to meet the needs of society and of individuals, 
In so far as attention is being devoted to possible 
areas of expansion, it is mainly in the fields of inter- 
national relations and regional studies, distributed be- 
tween the chief universities to avoid overlapping and 
the overproduction of specialists. 

Another problem which is widely discussed is not 
unlike that in higher education in the United States— 
how to avoid intensive specialization and departmen- 
talization and how to provide a common background 
fér all students. In this connection the Harvard re- 
port, “General Education in a Free Society,” has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and the frequent 
references made to it indicate that it is being care- 
fully read. 

To indicate the similarity of the many problems in 
higher education in England and the United States 
reference may be made to E. L. Woodward’s address, 
“Towards a New Learning” (Oxford University Press, 
London, 1947), the thesis of which is not unlike thal 
of Howard Mumford Jones’s “Education and World 
Tragedy.”—I. L. K. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY TO RESIST 
EXPANSION 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY will resist the current tend¢- 
ency toward institutional expansion states Harold W. 
Dodds, president, in his annual report to the Board 
of Trustees. 


We shall be zealous in strengthening our graduate 


schools and we shall continue to stress the college which 7 


alone gives meaning to a university. We shall uphold the 
banner of the general as the only safe foundation for the 
particular. We shall strive for quality rather than qual: 
tity; we have no illusions of grandeur that bigness will 
satisfy. 
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As a residential university, we shall emphasize the com- 
munity of students and teachers, believing that the life 


| of the campus is a potent supplement to formal study 


and instruction, We shall continue to accept and dis- 
charge as well as we can the broad responsibilities of the 
American college toward all those aspects of human per- 
sonality which it has taken as its domain. We shall strive 
to develop mental proficiency and to this end work to 
maintain the highest scholastic standards, but we shall 
not forget that moral proficiency must be cultivated as 
well. We shall strive to communicate to our students 
the sense of duty that made our forebears strong. 


Despite the fifty-per-cent increase in undergraduate 
enrollment since prewar days, the percentage of aca- 
demie failures during 1946-47 remained the same as 
for 1940-41. Moreover, the proportion of honors 
recipients at graduation was the highest on record. 


A DECLARATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 

Tue attempt of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America to impose a set of regula- 
tions on Washington and Jefferson College (Wash- 
ington, Pa.) as a price of ecclesiastical recognition 
and financial assistance was countered by a unanimous 
resolution of the college’s Board of Trustees, accord- 
ing to a release dated December 9, 1947. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America 
requires adoption of and adherence to its ‘‘Set of Stand- 
ards’’ as a condition placed upon any college obtaining 
official recognition or assistance from the Presbyterian 
Chureh; and 

Whereas the college, by its charter, is free from ecclesi- 
astical control and although invited from time to time 
throughout its long history to identify itself with the 
Presbyterian Church, it has consistently refused to do so 
and has remained free; and 

Whereas the said ‘‘Set of Standards’’ would usurp 
the authority historically and, by its charter, legally 
vested in the trustees of this college for its operation 


- and control, 


Now therefore, Be It Resolved that Washington and 
Jefferson College decline to adopt the said ‘‘Set of 
Standards’? of April 28, 1943, now for the first time 
brought to the attention of its Board of Trustees, ad- 
hering rather to its established principles of religious 
tolerance and of independence of control; and 

Be It Further Resolved that Washington and Jefferson 
College reaffirm its status as an independent college of 
liberal arts and sciences and its intention to adhere to 
the principles declared and established by its founders 
and consistently practiced by the college, under which 
it has always enjoyed a close association, free of ecclesi- 
astical control, with the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America, and in accordance with which 
it both seeks and merits the continuance of that asso- 


Se Ciation. 
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The “Set of Standards” would have required the 
college to employ “as regular members of the faculty 
only men and women who are active members of some 
evangelical Christian church.” According to James 
H. Case, Jr., president, this demand is contrary to the 
spirit of the college’s charter and history. 

Dr. Case stated that the action of the trustees did 
not represent a new policy or a desire to despiritualize 
the institution. 

This action does not in any way lessen the vital con- 
cern we have for spiritual values. Our religious program 
has been expanded and vitalized by the accession of a 
new chapel and the appointment of a new college chap- 
lain. Our new curriculum is a return to and a vigorous 
reassertion of the basically spiritual concern which higher 
education must have to combat materialism, narrow 
academic specialization, and equally narrow pietism, all 
of which can result so easily in bigotry and authori- 
tarianism. 


A COLLEGE COURSE IN CONSERVATION 

AN undergraduate major in conservation training— 
in the economic, social and scientific aspects of nat- 
ural resources—will be established in the spring of 
1948 by the College of Arts and Sciences at Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.). 

The new program will be offered jointly by the 
departments of biology and of geology. Students will 
be required to study the standard liberal-arts subjects, 
as well as courses in religion, cartography, meteorol- 
ogy, and climatology. Two-hour seminars will be held 
every two weeks, with national conservation leaders as 
occasional guest speakers. 

According to the chairman of the faculty committee 
on the organization of this course, Francis J. Trem- 
bley, associate professor of biology, 

The students and faculty will get plenty of fresh air, 
but it will be hard work in the open fields, the forests, 
along rivers and lakes. It will be inspirational teaching 
and learning as we seek to conserve and preserve the 
future of our nation. 


The other members of the committee are Bradford 
Willard, head of the department of geology; William 
J. Eney, head of the department of civil engineering ; 
and Harold P. Thomas, head of the department of 
education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN NORTH DAKOTA 

THE consensus of opinion of the Faculty Section 
of the State Conference on Higher Education, held in 
November at State Teachers College (Minot, N. D.), 
was that the goal of general education was to develop 
individuals who: 


Are skillful in various aspects of communication; 
understand the problems of our people; appreciate eul- 
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tural things; are healthy; make a success of marriage; 
have a philosophy of life; have made or will be able to 
make a wise vocational choice; understand scientific prin- 
ciples and devices used in everyday living; are socially 
adjusted; are wise consumers; and understand the sig- 
nificance of their economic acts. 


To attain these goals: 


A more flexible program of General Education is 
needed because some students have a greater amount of 
General Education than others when they come to col- 
lege. Examinations in communication skills, under- 
standing of social and economic problems, and scientific 
information should be given to enrolling students to 
determine the amount of General Education needed by 
each student. The practice of requiring all students to 
take the same General Educational program cannot be 
justified. 

There is merit in the plan for combining courses in 
economics, sociology, and government into a compre- 
hensive course organized in terms of present-day prob- 
lems. This course should not be a superficial survey 
course, but one which would be equivalent to a twelve- 
semester-hour program. 


The guest speakers were Ralph McDonald, execu- 
tive secretary, Department of Higher Education, 
NEA; Russell Cooper, University of Minnesota; 
George Selke, chancellor, University of Montana; and 
Francis J. Brown, American Council on Education. 
Carl C. Swain, president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, welcomed the delegates. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE NEW JERSEY 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Unpver date of January 10, Margaret T. Corwin, 
dean, New Jersey College for Women (New Bruns- 
wick), announced that a limited number of scholar- 
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ships for freshmen will be available for the academi, 
year 1948-49. The awards, several of which ay 
granted only to girls outside New Jersey, are mad 
for one year on the basis of financial need, scholgy. 
ship ability, general character, and promise of futyp 


achievement, and most of them are renewable ap. | 


nually until graduation “if the holder maintains , 
satisfactory record.” 

Among the grants open to girls outside the stat 
are the National Scholarship of $650 and the Mab 
Smith Douglass Scholarship of $1,000. Girls withiy 
the state are eligible for the Elizabeth Rodman Voor. 
hees Scholarship of $900; the LeClear Scholarship 
of $500; the New Jersey Colonial Dames Scholarship 
of $300; and the Carrie Whiton Bailey Bacon, the 
Penns Grove Woman’s Club, and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Home Economies scholar. 
ships of $200 each. These are in addition to 105 state 
scholarships covering tuition and available to men- 
bers of each entering class (subject to the appropria. 
tion of the necessary funds by the State Legislature), 

Open both to New Jersey women and to residents 
of other states are the Richard W. Herbert Memorial 
Fund Scholarship of $500 and the Mary and Bertha 
McClymonds Scholarship of $500, as well as a limited 
number of music scholarships and general scholar. 
ships in varying amounts. 

Complete information on all scholarships (except 
state scholarships) may be obtained from the director 
of the personnel bureau of the college; information 
on state scholarships will be furnished by the office of 
admission. All applications for scholarships (except 


state scholarships) must be in before March 1; ap- | 


plication forms for state scholarships must be re- 
turned to the office of admission before April 1. 





Report on increase in membership for week end- 
ing January 19: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM RICHARDSON WHITE, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Austin (Tex.), was 
elected president, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), 
January 3, by the university’s Board of Trustees. 
Dr. White, who will take office on March 1, has been 
named to succeed Pat M. Neff, whose resignation was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, November 29, 1947. 
Wilby T. Gooch, chairman of the graduate council, 
is serving as interim president. 


ALAN WILLARD Brown, assistant to the dean, Co- 


lumbia College, Columbia University, was named 
ow? 73 


president of the Colleges of the Seneea (Hobart and 
William Smith, Geneva, N. Y.), January 12, to sue- 


ceed the late John Milton Potter, whose death was | 


reported in ScHoot anp Society, January 18, 1947. 


Witu1aM T. JONES, whose appointment as associate 
professor of philosophy, Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.), was reported in ScHoont anv Soctety, Jant- 
ary 5, 1946, has been named dean of men to succeed 
William E. Nicholl, dean of students, who is retiring, 
February 9. J. Edward Sanders, whose appointment 


as director of admissions and assistant dean of stt- i 
dents was reported in these columns, March 28, 1942, — 


will become dean of admissions and student personnel. 
Charles Tabor Fitts, head of the department of edv- 
cation, will be retired in July; Ralph H. Lyman, pro- 
fessor of applied music and head of the department 
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»f music, Who has served the college since 1917, will 
be retired in June. 

MargARET JOHNSON, professor of social administra- 
ion and assistant dean, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, will become 
acting dean, February 9, when Leonard W. Mayo, 
lean, assumes his new duties as vice-president of the 
niversity in charge of development, as reported in 
SoHOOL AND Society, October 11, 1947. 


R. M. Beruks, assistant director, Ohio Agricultural 
xperiment Station at Wooster, assumed additional 
Juties as chairman of the department of animal sci- 
ence, January 12. Guy A. Hummon, extension agent 
n Huron County, has been named business manager, 
effective March 1. The poultry-science staff is headed 
by E. L. Dakan, chairman of the department of poul- 
ry husbandry, the Ohio State University; veterinary 
science, by B. H. Edgington; and Thomas F. Wonder- 
ing is superintendent in charge of 16 district and 
ounty experiment farms operated by the station. 


J. RussELL Brigut, associate professor of chem- 
Wistry, Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been named 
3 hairman of the department to serve until a successor 
q to Neil E. Gordon ean be appointed. Dr. Gordon has 
q esigned from the chairmanship, but will continue his 
ervice to the university as professor of chemistry, 
“Wairector of the Kresge-Hooker Scientific Library, and 
Wairector of the chemistry-lecture series. Frank P. 
a rill, formerly a member of the editorial staff of the 
Wetroit Free Press, has been appointed adviser to 
student publications; and Elizabeth Hilborn, formerly 
4 supervising nurse for the Detroit Visiting Nurse As- 
“Yeociation, has been named assistant professor of pub- 
ic-health nursing. 


» Evwarp L. Tatum, former assistant professor of 
“Piology, Stanford University, now professor of micro- 
Wiology, Yale University, will return to Stanford Uni- 
Wersity next September as professor of biology. Other 
“#ppointees who will take up their new duties in the 
Mall are Robert Meredith Page, who is completing a 
wo-year National Institute of Health Fellowship, 
riven by the U. S. Publie Health Service, at Harvard 
niversity, assistant professor of biology; John A. 
PH ruetscher, Jr., assistant professor of medicine, the 
S@ohns Hopkins University, associate professor of 
Predicine; and Richard Bellman, assistant professor 
bf mathematics, Princeton University, associate pro- 













essor of mathematics. Ronald Sceantlebury, former 
physiologist and pharmacologist, School of Medicine, 
niversity of Arkansas, has joined the staff of the 
tanford Research Institute to conduct physiological 
esearch in connection with the investigations of smog 
nd physiological aspects of research in the newly 
stablished Food Acceptance Laboratory. 
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ZDENEK KopaL AND JAMES §. Murray have been 
appointed to the staff of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Kopal, a native of Czechoslovakia, 
who has been a research associate in the institute since 
1946, is associate professor of computational analysis 
in the department of electrical engineering; Mr. Mur- 
ray, formerly director of research with the Warner 
Company in Philadelphia, is associate professor of 
materials in the department of building engineering 
and construction. 


At the meetings of UNESCO in Mexico City in 
November, E. R. Walker, councilor of the Australian 
Legation in Paris, was elected president of the Execu- 
tive Board to sueceed Victor Doré of Canada; and 
Alf Sommerfelt (Norway) and Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan (India) were named vice-presidents to sue- 
ceed Pierre Auger (France) and Martinez Baez 
(Mexico). 


Epa@ar C. Taytor, founder (1931) and headmaster, 
Taylor School (Saint Louis), was ordained a deacon 
in the Episcopal Church recently by Bishop William 
Searlett in Christ Church Cathedral. Although he 
will serve as relief rector in the church, Dr. Taylor 
will continue his duties with the school. 


THE VERY REVEREND VINCENT J. FLYNN, presi- 
dent, College of Saint Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.), has 
been appointed chaplain of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students to succeed the Reverend 
Charles E. Burmingham, former director of the youth 
department, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


JoHN N. Brown, president, Concordia College 
(Moorhead, Minn.), was elected president, National 
Lutheran Educational Conference, January 15, and 
Walter C. Langsam, president, Wagner Memorial 
Lutheran College (Staten Island), was named a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 


Exuis I. Futmer, professor of chemistry and as- 
sistant director, Institute for Atomie Research, Iowa 
State College (Ames), has been appointed a fellow 
of the New York Academy of Science. 


THORNDIKE SAVILLE, dean, College of Engineering, 
New York University, was recently appointed by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey to serve on the Public Health 
Council until January 1, 1953, completing the unex- 
pired term of the late Henry Neely Ogden, professor 
emeritus of sanitary engineering, Cornell University, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 11, 1947. 


Av the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Urban Universities, held last November, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Maurice O. Ross, president, 
Butler University (Indianapolis), president; James 
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Creese, president, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), vice-president; and David D. Henry, 
president, Wayne University, secretary-treasurer. 


GroRGE W. SNEDECOR, professor of statistics, Iowa 
State College, has sueceeded Willard L. Thorp, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, as president, American 
Statistical Association. 


ArTHUR H. RUGGLES, superintendent, Butler State 
Hospital, Providence (R. I.), has sueceeded Eugene 
Meyer, publisher of the Washington Post, as presi- 
dent, National Committee for Mental Hygiene. Mr. 
Meyer resigned to assume the presidency of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


Epwin D. Dickinson, dean, School of Jurispru- 
dence, University of California (Berkeley), has been 
chosen president-elect, Association of American Law 
Schools, to take office in 1949. 


WiLLarD E. GosLin, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, is president-elect, American Association 
of School Administrators, according to an announce- 
ment released to the press, January 10. He will take 
office on March 15, succeeding Herold C. Hunt, gen- 
eral superintendent of schools, Chicago. 


WiuuiAM A. CastTLe, head of the department of 
biology, Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia (Fredericksburg), has been elected na- 
tional secretary of the Ecological Society of America, 
thus automatically becoming a member of the Council 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


FiLora M. Rup, formerly assistant director, Gen- 
eral Education Board, assumed new duties, January 
1, as secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


AT the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, held in con- 
junction with the convention of the Modern Language 
Association of America in Detroit during the Christ- 
mas holidays, Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, Columbian 
College, the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), was re-elected editor, Hispania, for 
a three-year term. Dean Doyle was also re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations, at a meeting of the 
federation’s Executive Committee. 


THE following have been appointed to the high- 
school staff of the U. S. Office of Education: special- 
ists, Louis V. Newkirk, director, bureau of industrial- 
arts education, Chicago Board of Education, indus- 
trial arts, and W. Edgar Martin, formerly supervisor 
of teacher training for teachers of biology, University 
of Michigan, biology; and assistant specialists, Holger 
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F. Kilander, formerly director of programs in ady 
health education, nutrition, and social hygiene, \,. 
tional Tuberculosis Assgociation, health edueatio, 
Howard H. Cummings, teacher of social studig F 
Clayton (Mo.) High School, government and ¢, | 
nomics, and Halene Hatcher, assistant professor of F 
geography, Murray (Ky.) State Teachers College i 
geography and conservation. : 


Recent Deaths 


EvGeNE JEAN Operut, instructor in French, th | 
Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.), was killed in a | 
automobile accident, January 1, according to a». | 
port received by ScHoot anp Society, January 2 | 
M. Oberlé, who was born in Switzerland, was aboy 4 
sixty years old at the time of his death. 


Nora Atwoop, retired head of the kindergarty 
and primary-edueation department, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Montelair), died, January 10, x 
the age of eighty-one years. Miss Atwood had serve 
as a teacher in a private school in Haverhill (Mass; 
before going to the State Normal School (Winom, 
Minn.) in 1895 where she was head of the kinder. 
garten department until 1902. Before joining the 
staff of the New Jersey State Teachers Colle |” 
(1915), she had taught in the State Normal Schod | ~ 
(Providence, R. I.). She was retired in 1929. 


PuHiLip SHERIDAN BIEGLER, dean, College of Engi- 
neering, University of Southern California (Lo) 
Angeles), died, January 13. Dean Biegler, ww} ~ 
would have been sixty-eight years old, January Ji, 
had served as assistant professor of electrical eng: 
neering (1906-09), the State University of Iowa 
(1910-11), Purdue University (1911-13), University 
of Montana, and (1913-18), University of Illinois; 


associate professor of electrical engineering (192I-| 7 


23), State College of Washington (Pullman) ; ani 
professor of electrical engineering (since 1923) ani 
dean (since 1928), University of Southern Californu. 


Isaac Mites Wricut, former head of the depart 
ment of education, Muhlenberg College (Allentow, | ~ 
Pa.), succumbed to a heart attack, January 15, at tle | ~ 
age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Wright had served # 
a teacher (1898-99) in the rural schools of Belmot! | © 
(N. Y.); principal (1900-01) of an elementary schot } 
in Seio (N. Y.); assistant in the high school (19+ 
07) and principal (1907-10), Ellicottville (N. Y.) 
principal (1910-13) of a school in Lawrence (N. Y.)\| ~ 
teacher (1913-17), Dwight School (New York City) 
and at Muhlenberg College as professor of educati0l: | ~ 
head of the department, and director of the sume | 
session (1917-45). 
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\MeLLEN WoopMon HASKELL, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, University of California (Berkeley), 
died, January 15, at the age of eighty-four years. 
Dr. Haskell had served as instructor in mathematics 
(1889-90), University of Michigan; and assistant 
professor of mathematics (1890-94), associate pro- 
fessor (1894-1906), professor and chairman of the 
department (1906-33), University of California. 


Tue REVEREND THEODORE J. SCHULTE, S.J., a mem- 
ber of the staff of Regis College (Denver), died, Jan- 
uary 15, at the age of sixty-seven years. Father 
Schulte had taught in Loyola College (Chicago), 
Loyola College (Saint Louis), Marquette University 
(Milwaukee), and Saint Mary College (Xavier, 
Kans.) before going to Regis College in 1931. Sev- 
eral years ago he was appointed head of a sodality 


for shut-ins. 


JAMES THOMAS WARREN, president, Carson-New- 
man College (Jefferson City, Tenn.), died, January 
16, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Warren had 
served as vice-president (1911-15) and president 
(1917-26), Hall-Moody Normal School (Martin, 
Tenn.) ; superintendent of schools (1915-17), Rock- 
wood (Tenn.); vice-president (1926-27), Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State College (Nash- 
ville); and in the presidency of Carson-Newman 
College (since 1927). 


THE REVEREND JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, retired 
professor of practical theology, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School (Rochester, N. Y.), died, January 16, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Vichert had 
served as professor of pastoral and systematic the- 
ology and dean (1915-23), Colgate Theological Semi- 
nary (Hamilton, N. Y.); professor of practical the- 


_Shorter Dapers. 
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ology (1923-28), Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and (1928-40), Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Hoitmes WHITTIER MERTON, founder (1917) and 
president, Merton Institute (New York City), died, 
January 18, at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. 
Merton, who had devoted a great part of his life to 
the study of vocational guidance, was the author 
of several books on the subject, including “How to 
Choose the Right Vocation” and “The Merton Method 
of Vocational Counseling and Employe Selection.” 


PATTERSON WARDLAW, dean emeritus, School of 
Education, University of South Carolina, died, Janu- 
ary 18, at the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Ward- 
law had served as superintendent of schools (1889- 
94), Darlington (S. C.), and at the university as pro- 
fessor of education (1894-1940) and dean (1906-39). 


THE REVEREND JOHN B. CHAMPION, retired pro- 
fessor of Christian doctrine, Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary (Philadelphia), died, January 18, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Champion, who 
was born in Canada, came to the United States in 
1900 and served a number of pastorates in this coun- 
try before assuming the professorship in the semi- 
nary (1925). He was retired in 1941. 


Witui1AmM Linpsay MAtLcotm, director, School of 
Civil Engineering, Cornell University, succumbed to 
a heart attack, January 18, at the age of sixty-three 
years. Dr. Malcolm had served as assistant professor 
of surveying (1907-09), assistant professor of civil 
engineering (1909-14), and professor of municipal 
engineering (1914-38), Queen’s University (King- 
ston, Ont.); and at Cornell University as professor 
of civil engineering and director of the school (since 
1938). 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION! 


F. C. Hockema, Vice-President and Executive Dean 
Purdue University 


Topay the philosophy of public higher education is 
being put to the test as never before. No matter how 
important our schools and colleges and universities 
have been to the welfare and progress of society in 
the past, they are definitely more so today. We have 
a special publie trust. We are the creatures and the 
servants of the state. The general public has a right 
to expect of us not only the customary educational 
services, but also educational leadership. It is our job 
to be sensitive to public needs and to attune our pro- 


' Address delivered at the meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, October 21, 1947. 


gram to those needs. It is for us to have the imagi- 
nation and the vision to foresee future needs, and 
to prepare ourselves to meet them. 

Part of our problem is due to this tremendous in- 
crease in enrollment, in objectives, and in changes. 
We seem to be deeply interested in mass education. 
Education should not be merely a series of standard- 
izing processes whereby the students are dipped and 
sprinkled with a little history, science, and philoso- 
phy. It should be an effort to develop the student’s 
ability and to encourage him to think clearly. Ideally, 
education is an endeavor to teach the student to live 
with other men, to meet unafraid whatever cirecum- 
stances he may be called upon to face. Education 
should assist the student to picture the kind of life 
he wants to live ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years 
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from today. We cannot afford to lose sight of the 
need of an integrating philosophy that will determine 
the use to which we put our instructional practices. 

The number of students enrolled in our colleges and 
universities has increased tremendously in the past 
fifty years and will probably continue to increase. 
Let us examine some of the figures. From 1890 to 
1940—fifty years—the population of the United States 
increased 109 per cent. Kindergarten and elementary- 
school enrollment increased 43.5 per cent, secondary- 
school enrollment increased 1,888 per cent, college 
and university enrollment increased 853 per cent. 

Before the war there were approximately 1,400,000 
students enrolled in colleges and universities. At 
present there are approximately two and one half 
million students enrolled in colleges and universities. 
Lloyd Morey, controller of the University of Illinois, 
predicts an estimated enrollment of 3,700,000 for 1960. 
He further predicts an estimated annual expenditure 
of three billion dollars for higher education. At pres- 
ent our country as a whole is spending approximately 
three billion dollars annually for elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education. This is approximately 2 
per cent of our national income. Industry and busi- 
ness recognize that money spent on the right kind 
of education is an investment that yields sometimes 
tenfold, sometimes a hundredfold, and in extreme 
cases may yield a thousandfold. 

Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, discovered that there is a direct relationship 
between economie and social well-being and the edu- 
cational level. He found that Colombia, South 
America, is the richest land in the world per square 
mile in terms of the natural wealth that lies in and 
under the soil. It has minerals and oils richer in 
degree than any on earth; but its people are the poor- 
est in the world. Its people have one of the lowest 
educational levels on this globe. In contrast is Den- 
mark, a group of sand dunes thrown up in the for- 
bidding North Sea. There are no forests, no water- 
falls to produce power. There are no minerals or 
oil under the soil. The far-seeing Danes brought the 
education of the people to a high level, resulting in 
a high degree of economic well-being of its people. A 
similar statement can be made of the Swiss. 

Higher education is not merely a personal service; 
essentially it is a social service, and this is its domi- 
nating purpose. Society is entitled to the discovery 
and use of the best minds in its social population— 
those best fitted by nature, rearing, interest, and zeal 
for the specialized, expert services which constitute 
profesional life in our complex civilization. 

Young men and women with different backgrounds, 
who need and want an education in order to become 
the highest type of citizen of which they are capable, 
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represent a great diversity of ambitions, attitudes, anj 
abilities, many degrees of preparation, and a greg 
spread of intellectual and social ideals. Since it js 
democracy’s duty to educate the educable, provide 
they want to become educated, the question arises, wh 
should attend institutions of higher learning, and fo; 4 
and to what extent should they be trained? Can, | 
college or university help certain individuals by mean; | 
of short courses or terminal programs of training anj 

development? It is axiomatic that the ideal type of 

education for any person is that which, by reason of | 
his abilities and interests, will be of most worth ty 
him. 

If we are going to convince the people of our state 
and nation that more money is needed for the right 
kind of education for each and every citizen, we shoul 
realize that we cannot do this by flunking or scrapping 
one half of the students admitted to the university, 
A manufacturer who scraps half of his raw material 
will very quickly be forced to go out of business, 
True enough, education does not deal with inanimate 
raw materials and with machines, but with human 
beings; and certainly no one will disagree with the 
proposition that it is even more important to conserve 
human resources than to conserve the natural re- 
sources of the country. 

From a purely public-relations point of view (an 
important point of view in the well-being of a state 
university), we must remember that every student who 
has been unable to profit by the standardized curricula 
of the university and hence has been “dropped for 
failure in studies” becomes a potential liability to the 
university. Ordinarily such a person leaves the uni- 
versity with a definite dislike for the institution and 
the staff that branded him as a failure; and most of us 
can understand why he would have such an attitude. 
It would not, of course, be fair either to him or to his 
colleagues who are able to profit by our standard cur- 
ricula, to make him a gift of grades and credits in 
courses that he is not able to master. But there is no 
reason why the university cannot recognize his suc- 
cesses rather than his failures; it should be possible 
to provide terminal courses of study adapted to the 
individual needs of those students who eannot profit 
by the regularly prescribed curricula. 

We should either revise our admissions policy to 
keep out the potential flunkers, or we should provide 
terminal courses and short courses for them. At the 
present time our School of Agriculture provides eight- 
weeks short courses that are highly intensive, covering 
a great deal of important material in the short time 
of two months; but because the students are highly © 
motivated, knowing as they do that the subject matter 
of the courses will be of immediate and practical ~ 
worth to them, a failure in one of these short courses © 
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a very rare exception. Moreover, the short-course 
ndents are some of our most loyal boosters. 
When a student asks to withdraw from the univer- 
ity, we should counsel with him in order to find the 
easons for his intended withdrawal before the final 
ction is taken; let us be certain that the university 
bas been of all possible service to him. A student 
may plan to withdraw because of failure in courses 
hat are required in a certain curriculum, yet he may 
be eager to take advantage of a terminal course tailor- 
made to his particular abilities and needs. If he does 
Jecide to withdraw, let us award him a certificate 
which deseribes the college work that he has mastered. 
The certificate would be a businesslike summarized 
ranscript of work successfully completed. Such a 
ertificate would serve two major purposes: (1) it 
vould contribute to the student’s sense of personal 
achievement; (2) it would provide a prospective em- 
ployer with information concerning his potential abili- 
ies. For example, a student who had originally 
planned to study engineering, but who had been un- 
able to do satisfactory work in mathematics, might 
ery well complete several courses in English and 
A certificate indicating satisfactory 
ork in English and superior work in shop would 
ndicate to the employer that this man, though not a 
otential engineer, would be an excellent employe on 
certain practical jobs. 

A student who leaves the university with such a cer- 
ifieate, perhaps after only one, two, three, or four se- 
iesters, leaves with a feeling of kindliness toward the 
men and women who taught him and with a personal 

self-respect that is priceless. He leaves the university 
‘onfident of his ability to do certain work well and 
hus to contribute to society as a whole. This is, of 
course, the most important result of such a certificate; 


but as members of a university staff you must also 


onsider it important that he will, in all probability 
not only be a self-sustaining member of society, but 
e will also be a friend of the university that gave 
im the edueation he needed. As a citizen of the 
tate, his friendship is important in a very material 
ray to a state-supported university. 

Institutions of higher learning should determine 
what they can do to train individuals for living and for 
naking a living. They are obligated to do the train- 
ing on the basis of high standards and to help each 
ndividual who has been admitted. The directors of 
dmissions of many colleges and universities are dis- 
ouraged because, in spite of higher and higher ad- 
luissions standards, the faculty continue to use the 
raditional grade curve. This matter can be cor- 
rected by setting up minimum essentials for every sub- 
Ject and by having the testing of students done by an 
butside ageney. This plan would provide an incentive 
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for the instructor to improve his teaching methods 
and techniques in order to qualify each of his students 
to understand a portion or all of his subject. For 
example, if one third of the students are below aver- 
age, one third are average, and one third above aver- 
age and all of these students are registered in a four- 
hour-a-week course, would it not be better to allow 
the below-average-grade group to complete one half 
or two thirds of the subject matter with a satisfactory 
grade and earn two or three semester hours of credit, 
rather than a 50 per cent grade over the entire course? 
The 50 per cent grade over the entire course yields, of 
course, a failing grade, no academic credit, and an 
attitude. of bitterness on the part of the student. 
With two or three semester hours of satisfactory 
credit, he might be guided into a terminal program. 
The average student would earn four semester hours 
of credit, attending class four hours a week; and the 
above-average student might be allowed the privilege 
of attending only three hours a week, for four hours 
of credit. 

There seems to be general agreement that mass 
education should give way to individualized and 
humanized education through individual attention and 
counseling. Every student is entitled to friendly and 
helpful service and encouragement to cope with the 
hurdles ahead, even if such hurdles seem unusually 
difficult. Each student admitted to the university, 
whether above average, average, or below average, 
must be put on a program gauged to his preparation, 
learning rate, aptitudes, interest, and capacity, so 
that he can make the progress of which he is capable 
under experienced and inspired leadership. This will 
be possible with superior teachers who, in addition to 
knowledge, skill, counseling, and teaching ability, are 
motivated and inspired by a keen interest in the indi- 
vidual student, coupled with a spirit of service to in- 
sure the well-rounded education of each individual. 

The national income and our standard of living 
have a direct relation to our educational ideals, meth- 
ods, and standards. This means that the more money 
spent for the right kind of education, the higher will 
be the income for all individuals and the higher will 
be their standard of living. More money will be 
available for education when there are more satisfied 
consumers of education; some students now entering 
the university may some day have it in their power 
to endow colleges and universities from their own 
resources; and each of them will have the oppor- 
tunity to exert his vote as a citizen which will, in 
the long run, determine the amount of money to be 
spent for state-supported education. When more 
money is available for education, there will be more 
students; this will in turn result in the need for more 


teachers. Greater income for education will make 
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it possible to provide more of the benefits to univer- 
sity staff members that are usually thought desirable, 
such as hospitalization and retirement plans, and of 
course, to provide higher salaries. 

No institution is stronger than its faculty. There 
are a few individuals who are good teachers, good 
research workers, and good writers. Let us not over- 
look the great teachers, who are so busy in doing 
the teaching job that there is little or no time for 
pure research or writing. A good teacher should 
be given a jot of credit for applied research, demon- 
strated by his improved teaching methods and teeh- 
niques. It will be costly to pay higher salaries to 
good teachers and to increase the faculty to provide 
individual and humanized instruction instead of 
mass instruction. Whatever the cost, education is 
the only answer to the problem of training young 
people to understand the complexities of modern 
life and to function intelligently as citizens. The 
educational function is that of training for citizen- 
ship, not merely for leadership; for peace, not war; 
for living, not merely for making a living. 


SOME POSSIBLE THREATS TO ADEQUATE 
PRESERVICE EDUCATION FOR 
TEACHERS 


G. D. McGratu 


University of Illinois 


THE most widely discussed aspect of higher educa- 
tion today is teacher education. Teachers and those 
in training for the educational profession alike are 
persistent in their clamor that improvements be made 
in courses preparing teachers for schools of today. 
The stage appears to be properly set for a new era 
of adequate teacher preparation. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that teacher-education programs have 
developed as a result of continuous struggle between 
conflicting groups. There have always been advocates 
and opponents of specialized training for teachers. 
At times, the opponents appear to have the upper 
hand, but, at the moment, the advocates are moving 
along with certain unmistakable gains. While there 
are more reasons for optimism than for pessimism, 
the existence of threats should be recognized, so that 
proper steps can be taken to lessen the dangers. Al- 
though many threats loom in the picture, it would 
be well to foeus attention on a few of the major ones. 


1. The cost of an adequate preservice-education pro- 
gram for teachers is extremely high. Maintenance of stu- 
dent-teaching facilities and laboratory schools involves 
tremendous expense. It should be pointed out, however, 
that, even though costs in these categories may be high, 
they are far below costs for scientific training and many 
other types of professional training. 
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2. Many influential academicians are still arguing eff, 
tively that knowledge of subject matter to be taught jy 
sufficient. Undoubtedly, a few individuals who haye had 
no specific training for teaching have become great tex}, 
ers. Nevertheless, it does not follow that such a form), 
will work for the masses of teachers needed in our Dublie 
schools. Those in a position to know realize full wel 
that some of the poorest teaching in the world is doy 
by those most strongly maintaining that special training 
in the art of instruction is unnecessary. 

3. Mass exodus from some other specialized fields ¢ 
endeavor to the field of education will present a difficy} 
problem. Disillusioned students, including many yh 
have been miserably misguided and kicked around, as wel 
as transferees from saturated vocations, are likely to bog 
down a systematically planned chain of educative py. 
grams. There must be some means of careful selectio, 
with methods of diverting the unlikely teacher to protec: 
us from these potential hordes, some of whom woul 
make excellent teachers. 

4. Poor guidance, recruitment, and selection technique 
at the outset for those individuals starting their college 
academic education hinder the effectiveness of good pre- 
service teaching curricula. There are strong possibilities 
of progress toward solution of these problems, but it may 
come a little too late. 

5. Many teacher-training institutions are becoming 
more and more ‘‘graduate-minded.’’ Unfortunately, 
many schools have conceded defeat in setting up an ate. 
quate undergraduate program with the hope that they 
can rescue the situation by emphasis on good graduate 
offerings. It should be remembered that an adequate 
preservice program is the best possible seed bed for later 
graduate-school enrollments. The actual need of super) 
training courses is at the preservice level and not after 
the teachers have learned many things through bitter ex- 
perience. We should abandon the concept of holding 
our ‘‘educational thunder’’ until the student is a little 
more matured by experience in the field. 

6. Lack of facilities for training teachers is a major 
threat. An examination of institutions of higher learning 
reveals that far too often the education department is 
allotted a few rooms in a less desirable campus building. 
Cramped quarters and poor facilities seriously hampet 
success. Many support a viewpoint that education is 4 
heavy drain on our national economy and thus the pros 
pects for new buildings for education departments 
dwindle. 

7. The lethargy and unwillingness of many teacher 
training institutions to revitalize, revise, reorganize, aud 
rehabilitate sufficiently to offer an adequate program is 
a serious problem. The answer will not come merely 
when the complacent ones retire but, rather, when the 
enthusiasm for improvement is so universally kindled that 
they are forced from their inactivity. 

8. The mushroom growth of junior colleges has had 
unexpected but pronounced effect. In many areas it 
structors are employed to offer work on the junior-college 
level who have had no specific training for teaching. 
Again, the emphasis is on academic subject matter. Mary 
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formu 9. Lack of uniformity in certification requirements in 
T publie nur various states is an impending danger. Many trainees 
ull Wel vill circumvent well-organized education curricula and 








teach in states where requirements are low. Thus many 
rainees are obstinately selecting just enough professional 
education to meet a certification law. 

10. The variety of teacher-education curricula within 
an institution is confusing and is a detriment or threat 


is done 
training 


ields of 
difficult 


LY who to sound development of preservice programs. Some in- 
as wel stitutions have as many as five specific teacher-training 
to bog programs, such as: (1) the college of education pro- 
Ve pro: gram, (2) the state certification curriculum, (3) the cur- 
election riculum required by certain major cities in order to ob- 








Protect tain appointment, (4) an institution-wide teacher-council 
would F curriculum, and (5) an arts and science or special de- 
& P partment curriculum. The majority of schools affected 
niques | | by this weakness have two or three of the above opera- 
college 4 tive simultaneously. Different curricula often maneuver 
od pr: [| against each other for personal recognition. 
bilities 11. Sinee the cessation of war activities, there have 
it my [ been thousands who have enrolled in education courses 
a with a definite goal of administration or special-area in- 
oming 4 tensification, such as curriculum direction, supervision, or 
nately, consultant work. Transitions necessary to care for these 
n ade. — needs have thrown our regular programs for the classroom 
t they § — teacher out of balance. It is easy to understand why so 
rduate aq many wish to go into administrative work, but it is diffi- 
equate q cult to emphasize this type of training except at the ex- 
r later 9% pense of other types. 
upeh [ae 12. The layman’s idea on the success of temporary 


after F | and emergency unqualified teachers has hit the profession 


eres — ~ desperately. We appreciate the help given by these lay 
)lding J ~~ people during duress and shortage but we cannot accept 
litte J} > the notion of many laymen that we could continue indefi- 

4 nitely without highly trained teachers and yet keep the 
major — | level of instruction high. The cunning and conniving 
rning fF — tendencies of some administrators to keep expenditures 
nt is a low for personal aggrandizement implements this threat. 
ding. . 13. There have been insufficient studies and research 
mper § | investigations as well as too few groups, committees, or 
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commissions devoted to the improvement of preservice 
education of teachers. We have let a golden opportunity 
to learn the answers to our most perplexing problems slip, 
through unwarranted lethargy during the past ten years. 

14. The repercussions of mass education on the higher 
levels is certain to register disadvantageously. Schools 
have enrolled incredibly more than they can care for with 
professional competence, and the result has been a ‘‘ royal 
run-around’’ and discontent on the part of students. 
This embitterment and disillusionment will have long- 
range ramifications in our college programs and we have 
been guilty to some degree, at least, in teacher educa- 
tion. 

15. There has been failure to give proper emphasis to 
the importance of character and moral education in our 
preservice programs. We have lost the idealism of the 
‘*Master Teacher’’ wherein these qualities were so ably 
demonstrated. Certainly the highest standards of these 
phases of human conduct should be required of teachers, 
both by precept and example. A complete absence of any 
attention to these aspects is too often noticeable. Our 
programs are almost certain to fail in meeting the test 
of the future without a full-scale return to giving proper 
emphasis to the importance of moral and character edu- 
cation. 

16. The failure to follow through with our graduates 
and to continue to serve their professional needs has 
served its notice of becoming a major threat. We drop 
them all too quickly once they leave our halls, whereas 
we could well be expected to continue a mutually helpful 
relationship for decades after graduation of the trainee. 


It should be admitted that each of the threats listed 
and many others constitute menaces and problems 
which must be met with courage and vision. Our pro- 
grams in teacher education will be materially less effee- 
tive unless there is uniform alertness and co-operative 
effort to minimize the influence of impending dangers. 
We must overcome these threats and others which 
appear to the end that a resublimed program of 
teacher education will survive which will abundantly 
meet the preparation needs of the teachers for the 
schools of today and of the future. 





cher: VENEZUELA TRIES INTENSIVE 

and LITERACY EXPERIMENT 

m is 

sate Ben FREDERIC CARRUTHERS 

- the Representative in Venezuela, Win Nathanson Asso- 
that ciates, Ine., Public Relations 

io IMMEDIATELY after the closing of the regular school 
| in year and of the suecessful teachers’ institute in Cara- 
lege cas, the first of its kind in the history of Venezuela, 
ing. the alert Ministry of National Education under the 


fay guidance of Dr. Luis Beltran Prieto F. launched 


an experiment in co-operation with the State of 





Aragua designed to teach 10,000 adult Venezuelan 
illiterates to read during the next four months. This 
campaign is only part of the intensive one which has 
reduced illiteracy from a high of approximately 80 
per cent five or six years ago to approximately 57 
per cent today. Venezuelan educators have studied 
the Laubach method, the Mexican illiteracy eradica- 
tion campaign, the efforts of Brazil’s Ministery of 
Edueation and others, and have evolved an eclectic 
method which they consider as closely adapted to 
Venezuelan needs as possible. 

At an interesting press conference held in Caracas 
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during the first week in August, 1947, the Minister of 
Education and the Governor of the State of Aragua, 
Dr. Alberto Lopez Gallegos, told the capital press and 
interested foreign observers all about the new plan 
for Aragua. It was pointed out that the whole state 
would not be affected and that the 10,000 citizens to 
be reached were located in the most easily accessible 
towns. The State of Aragua includes such towns as 
Maracay, La Victoria, Los Teques, all within easy 
reach of the capital at Caracas. It was thought that 
the situation in the state of Aragua might be con- 
sidered to be about average for Venezuela in its 
economic and cultural aspects. It is primarily an 
agricultural state and its most populous areas are 
upland, connected with the Federal District by an 
excellent highway. 

State authorities in Aragua, always anxious to co- 
operate with Federal authorities, were consulted from 
the very beginning and offered all the resources of the 
state government calling for assistance in turn from 
private civie and cultural agencies. The formulation 
of the plan for this area took a month and a half. 

The reading materials to be used are “constant” and 
will help the learners to avoid having their acquired 
reading skills fall into disuse. The vocabulary used 
on the flash cards makes use of constant repetition 
of key sounds in the Spanish language and is de- 
voted almost entirely to words in everyday Venezuelan 
peasant and small-town use. Such expressions as 
bochinche (disorder or rumpus), lechoza (papaya), 
ete., are used and reused in the word lists and related 
to words containing most of the same letter combina- 
tions and, due to the logical and phonetic pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish, serve to fix pronunciation and spell- 
ing in the learner’s mind. The subject matter and 
illustrative materials of the text are colorful and in- 
teresting, providing an attack upon superstitions and 
old wives’ tales and giving simple instruction in facts 
about Venezuela, basic hygiene, and food habits. 
There is a conscious imitation of newspaper styles 
in the 112-page book which, it is hoped, will lead the 
newly made literate to a conscientious study of his 
own newspapers after he has acquired his basic read- 
ing skill. 

In a later statement in mid-August the Governor 
of Aragua defined the area affected by the campaign 
as the triangle from Guaya to Villa de Cura based 
on Maracay. Today it is estimated there is an illit- 
erate adult mass of from 30,000 to 40,000 in this area. 
The Ministry of National Education will furnish 
some $30,000 of the funds needed for the campaign; 
the State of Aragua, $15,000; the National Literacy 
Fund, $15,000; and private sources, $10,000. Three 
great concentrations of effort will be dedicated to the 
campaign and use will be made of posters, sound 
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trucks, handbills, and other media to secure the «, 
operation of the people. 

As Sr. Antonio Seijas, chief of the Literacy Seryj, 
of the Ministry of National Education, has explaing F 
“Our failure here would deny other regions the bey. F 
fits of similar campaigns, for this is but the first yf 
a series envisioned by the Ministry of National Ri, 
cation for other States in the Republic.” 

The whole country will be watching this campaigy 
with intense interest, for it is the avowed purpose i F 
the present government of Venezuela, which has py 
the ballot into the hands of all over eighteen, regayj. 
less of property or literacy qualifications, to mj 
the masses literate in the shortest possible time. 
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BARCK, OSCAR THEODORE, JR., AND NELSON MAnrn — 
BuAKE. Since 1900. Illustrated. Pp. x+863. Mu f- 
millan. 1947. $4.75. 

A history of the United States in our times. 
* 


BETTENSEN, HENRY (editor). 
tian Church. Pp. xvit+457. Oxford University Pres, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 1947. $1.75. 


A selection of important records in the history of th & 
Christian church. 
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BLAU, JOSEPH L. (editor). Social Theories of Jacksonian 
Democracy: Representative Writings of the Periif- 
1825-1850. Pp, xxx+385. Hafner Publishing Co § % 
pany, 31 E. 10th St., New York. 1947. $3.75 (cloth); 
$1.75 (paper). 
The first volume in the American Heritage series of whit 
Oskar Piest is general editor. 


* a 
BLEGEN, THEODORE. Grass Roots History. Pp. x +2 - 
University of Minnesota Press. 1947. $3.00. 


Presents “diaries and letters, songs and ballads of the in — 
migrants and pioneers ... to reconstruct for the read fF 
a segment of the American past.”’ 3 


CHAYER, MARY ELLA. Nursing in Modern Society. Pp. § 
xx+288. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., Nee 
York. 1947. $3.75. : 
An appraisal of nursing problems of the present time. Tit F ~ 
first book in a new series, ‘‘“Modern Nursing.” # 

* 


CoHEN, Morris R. The Meaning of Human History. ?) 
ix+304. The Open Court Publishing Company, l' F~ 
Salle, Ill. 1947. $4.00. a 
The Paul Carus lectures, 6th series, 1944, established as! 
memorial to Dr. Carus. 

e 

CouLTeR, E. Merton. The South during Reconstructio\ 
1865-1877. Pp. 426. Louisiana State Universi] F © 
Press. 1947. $5.00. _ 
Vol. VIII in a ten-volume series, “History of the South | 
presenting a balanced history of the South from 1607 « 
the present. 





The Crisis of Mankind, Illustrated. Pp. 121. 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1947. $3.00. 
Covers the educational conference celebrating the inaugut 
tion of James Lewis Morrill as eighth president of the U7 — 
versity and discusses the urgent educational tasks of the i 
university in the present day. 
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Ie TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS. Democracy in America. Pp. 
<xii+513. Oxford University Press. 1947. $1.75. 
Hdited with an introduction by Henry Steele Commager. 
Translated by Henry Reeve. 

e 


‘out, EMIL. Die Schweiz. Pp. 189. Illustrated. Ver- 
“lag Paul Haupt, Berne, Switzerland. 1947. 
A survey of the geography of Switzerland. 


A Study of Goethe. Pp. 280. Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
1947. $4.25. 

An analysis of Goethe’s life that differs in its approach 
from that of the usual biography. 


Girvin, Harvey F. A Historical Appraisal of Mechanics. 
Pp. ix+275. International Textbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 1948. 

A presentation of the history of mechanics and its relation 
to engineering education. 
* 

GoLpBERG, HARRIET. Child Offenders. Pp. xiv+215. 
Grune and Stratton, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
1948. $4.00. 

A study in diagnosis and treatment. 


GREENOUGH, WILLIAM C. College Retirement and Insur- 
ance Plans. Pp. vilit+t274. Columbia University 
Press. 1948. $4.00. 

A study tracing college retirement plans from 1905 to the 
— The author is assistant to the president of the 
e 


HitTon, M. EUNICE (editor). Guide to Guidance. Vol. 
IX. Pp. 58. Syracuse University Press. 1947. $1.00. 
A selected bibliography of 1946 publications of interest to 
deans, counselors, advisers, teachers, and administrators. 

e 


HoLBRooK, DONALD. Civilian Mission. Pp. 58. Bruce 
Humphries, Ine., 30 Winchester St., Boston. 1947. 
$1.50. 

A handbook for young men who are endeavoring to decide 
on a particular business career. 


7 
Hutcuins, Ropert M. The Education We Need. Pp. 


13. Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 1947. $0.25. 
Human Event Pamphlet, No. 22. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 
25 East Jackson, Chicago 4, III. 


Twenty-seven years of dignified, 
professional, discriminating serv- 
ice to the schools and colleges of 
America. 
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JACKSON, J. HAMPDEN. The Between-War World. Pp. 
472. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 14 Henrietta St., London, 
England. 1947. 10/6. 

A short political history dealing with the years between 
1918 and 1939. A revised and enlarged edition of ‘The 
Post-War World,” published in 1935. 

* 


The Library of Congress Guide to U. S. Government Mo- 
tion Pictures. Vol. 1, No.1. Pp. 104. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.40. 
Compiled and edited by Henrietta B. Perry, senior bibliog- 
rapher, under the direction of John G. Bradley, director of 
the motion-picture division. 


MILLER, HueH. An Historical Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy. Pp. x+615. Maemillan. 1947. $5.00. 
Enables readers to gain an understanding of contemporary 
philosophy and take part in the intellectual life of this 
time. 

* 

PARKER, EVERETT C., ELINOR INMAN, AND Ross SNYDER. 
Religious Radio: What to Do and How. Pp. xiv + 271. 
Harper. 1947. $3.00. 

A complete guide to the use of radio in religious presenta- 
tions. 
e 

‘“The Physical Education Instructor and Safety.’’ High- 

School Series Bulletin, No. 2. Pp. 48. NEA, Wash- 
ington 6. 1948. $0.50; quantity rates. 
The product of a joint committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and 
the National Commission on Safety Education. 


The Preparatory Schools and Religion in Our Time: A 
Symposium. Pp. vii+124. Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., New York. 1947. $2.00. 

Addresses and papers presented at the National Conference 
on Religion in Secondary Education, held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 16-18, 1946. 


ROHEIM, GEZA (editor). Psychoanalysis and the Social 
Sciences. Vol. 1. Pp. 427. International Universities 
Press, 227 W. 13th St., New York 11. 1947. $7.50. 


An annual that discusses psychoanalysis and anthropology. 
+ 


SCHEVILL, FERDINAND. The Great Elector. Pp. ix +442. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1947. $5.00. 
Presents a history of the life of Frederick William of 
Hohenzollern and his influence in charting the fateful path 
that Germany followed. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NEW YorK. The Seton 
Series in Arithmetic. Book 1. Pp. 129. Declan X. 
MeMullen Company, 225 Broadway, New York. 1947. 
$0.48. 

Intended for the use of children in the first grade. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Sister Marie Theresa, Com- 
munity Supervisor. 

i 

SPROWLES, LEE. ‘‘The Sloan Instructional Materials.’’ 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XX, No. 
1. Pp. 79. College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 1947. 

An analysis of the distribution and uses of materials of 
food, shelter, and clothing. 
€ 


Strauss, L. Harry, AND J. R. Kip. 
Learn. Illustrated. Pp. x+235. 
1948. $3.50. 


Look, Listen, and 
Association Press. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
GUY 
GEORGE D. 


Cincinnati. 


E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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A manual on the use of audio-visual materials in informal 


education. in 











WATTERS, Mary. The First Hundred Years of Mace- 


Murray College. Pp. 652. Published by the college, ( T J 
Jacksonville, Ill. 1947. | A A 


The centennial history of the college which should be of 
particular value to educators interested in midwestern his- 


torical documents. . Remndied ~ 1918 by 


WITTENBERG, RuDOLPH. So You Want to Help People. Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Pp. xv+174, Association Press. 1947. $3.00. 
A mental-hygiene primer for group leaders. to 











pool the funding of 

YAHRAES, HERBERT. Planning Your Family. Public P 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 136.. Pp. 32. Publie Affairs college retirement plans 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 1947. $0.20. offers 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS Individual Life Insurance 
are invited to investigate our listed Collective Life Insurance 


vacancies in the 


College and University ra 
Secondary and Elementary Fields Annuity Contracts 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
‘Walnat and Juniper Sx ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


Pennypacker 5—1223 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
Member—National Association of 


Teachers Agencies 


























“AN explosive little book which will do more 
to stimulate thinking than anything we have 
had in a long time,” says Dr. Clare C. Bald- 
win, Assistant Superintendent, New York 
City Schools, about 


Mort-Vincent’s 


A Look AT OUR 
Schools 


NEW, eye-opening picture of modern 
school education. Not a partisan case 
for either ‘‘progressive’’ or ‘‘conservative’’ 
education, but the answer to questions in the 
minds of observers—such questions as what is 
happening to discipline, for instance, and to 
the ‘‘3 R’s.’’ It is a revealing presentation of 
the ‘‘adaptable’’ school today and what it offers 
all children, of whatever aptitudes. $2.00 
pervising Principal, Bound Brook (N. J.) Pub- 
“We bought 20 copies . . . I know they are lic Schools 


going to do a great deal in improving senti- “Gives the facts.”—-National Parent Teachers 
ment for a model school.”—H. C. Buley, Su- Magazine 
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